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It  is  time  to  think  of  the  yearly  recognition  awards.  The 
next  Newsletter  will  feature  rules,  where,  what,  why,  etc. 

Judging  will  occur  before  the  annual  A.N.A.  Convention  and 
results  will  be  announced  at  the  Bash.  Speaking  of  the  Bash  . . 
an  Emcee  is  needed.  Any  volunteers?  Full  details  of  Emcee 
duties  will  be  forwarded  as  a tentative  guide. 
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THE  DIRECTOR'S  DESK  . . . 

With  1984  well  launched  on  what  seems  to  be 
a successful  course,  we  at  NLG  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  "right  now"  urgency  to  dig  in  to 
the  major  projects  of  the  year,  including  the 
upcoming  American  Numismatic  Association  con- 
vention in  Detroit,  the  elections  for  our 
board  and  the  additional  excitement  and  work 
of  this  year's  writing  and  photography  compe- 
titions. 

Several  Guild  members  have  reminded  us  of 
the  competition  by  sending  in  some  material 
for  the  contest.  The  familiar  rules  of  the 
past  will  contain  a few  surprises,  mostly  co- 
edification and  streamlining  of  existing 
systems. 

One  area  we  hope  to  intensify  is  in  the  re- 
cognition of  books  by  NLG.  Few  resources  are 
as  basic  to  the  progress  of  numismatics  as 
books,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  direct  greater 
effort  and  greater  NLG  encouragement  in  this 
vital  area. 

Plans  for  the  Writers'  Symposium  and  the 
Bash  are  being  developed  and  will  soon  be 
announced.  Agreeing  to  serve  again  this  year 
as  Symposium  moderator  is  our  east-coast  col- 
league Carl  W.  A.  Carlson,  who  promises 
another  in-depth  exploration  of  one  of  numis- 
matics' more  significant  areas.  More  to  come.' 

NLG  is  proving  once  again  an  exception  to 
another  old  human  gripe,  "we  never  hear  from 
our  readers  except  when  they  complain."'  Guild 
members  who  participated  in  last  year's  writ- 
ing and  photography  competition  have  been 
quick  to  contact  the  Guild  to  say  how  much 


they  admired  the  plaques  they  had  received. 

Thanks  for  this  particular  success 
should  go  to  one  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
Des  Moines,  Terri  Graff  of  Kagins,  who  took 
the  sharpest  example  on  hand  of  the  NLG 
logo  (the  famed  typewriter)  and  prepared  a 
black  and  white  enlarged  version,  new  type 
style  and  layout  for  a local  manufacturer's 
state-of-the-art  laser  engraving  weaponry. 

The  result  has  exceeded  our  hopes  and  will 
be  used  again  this  year. 

The  United  States  Mint  (no  longer  a 
"Bureau",  at  last)  has  been  making  the  head- 
lines with  its  new  approaches  to  commemora- 
tives,  special  collectors'  sets  and  the 
Olympic  program.  Recent  hiring  of  a new  exe- 
cutive familiar  with  the  brilliantly  success- 
ful philatelic  service  of  the  Post  Office 
fulfills  a long-standing  question,  "Why 
can't  something  similar  be  done  with  coins?" 
Bravos  are  plainly  in  order  for  Mint  Direc- 
tor Donna  Pope. 

Paper  money  students  and  specialists  are 
looking  forward  to  the  widely  publicized 
changes  in  the  familiar  products  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing:  colors 
and  optical  checking  devices  are  eagerly 
awaited  both  by  traditional  minded  collectors 
of  U.S.  currency  and  those  of  us  acquainted 
with  similar  innovations  on  the  larger  world 
of  paper  in  Europe,  As is  and  Africa. 

As  the  recession-depression  continues  to 
recede,  we  begin  to  see  the  hopefully  final 
readjustments  among  professional  numismatic 
firms,  some  of  which  were  unable  to  weather 
the  storm  while  others  go  on  to  greater 
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triumphs.  The  annual  springtime  ritual  of 
movements  within  the  hobby  by  individuals  will 
also  provide  plenty  of  newspaper  copy  in  the 
next  month. 

NLG  extends  its  hearty  congratulations  to 
members  Lee  Martin,  Chuck  O'Donnell  and  Russ 
Rulau  for  their  triumphs  over  a variety  of 
challenges  to  their  robust  health.  We  like  to 
think  that  their  years  of  participation  in 
Guild  activities  has  helped  to  strengthen 
the  old  fiber.' 

S> 

David  Thomason  Alexander 

Executive  Director,  N.L.G. 

****** 

IN  P.0.  BOX  667,  BEAUMONT,  CA  92223 

Bureau  of  the  Mint  Executed  During  January,  '84. 
No  dollars,  no  halves,  lots  of  quarters  . . . 
more  than  98  million  coins.  Almost  equal 
amounts  of  nickels  and  dimes  and  more  than  a 
billion  cents  BUT  the  big  news  is  in  the  Nu- 
mismatic item  section. 

1983  Proof  coin  sets:  25,044.  Bicentennial  407, 
silver  proof  coin  sets  - - only  21  George 
Washington  Comm.  Proof  sets,  29,130  and  all 
from  the  S Mint.  The  D Mint  mailed  7,179  G.W. 
Uncirc.  sets  and-  100,464  Uncirc.  1984  Olympic 
dollars. 

Dollars  from  Philadelphia:  12,179  1983's  and 

24,500  1984 's.  Just  3 1984  Olympic  Prestige 

sets  - - wonder  who  got  them?  They  REALLY 
were  prestige  sets  for  prestige  people.' 

PRIVATE  COIN  COLLECTOR,  29  Garfield  Ave. , 

Middletown,  Conn.  06457  welcomes  contributions 
from  members.  For  a sample  copy  and  editorial 
guidelines  and  information  on  payment,  write 
George  Pollock,  Editor.  Subscriptions  - $45 
per  year.  P.S.  - if  we  can  get  all  Guild 
members  to  subscribe,  our  treasury  would  lose 
its  anemic  look  as  Editor/Publisher  would 
contribute  1/3  of  the  subscription  fee  to 
N.L.G.  The  publication  is  VERY  well  done, 
highly  informative  and  well  worth  your  atten- 
tion. 

BANK  NOTE  REPORTER  - - Special  subscription 
rate,  $8.50,  Iola,  Wise.  54990.  A Krause 
Publication.  This  32  page  issue  is  the  "must 
have"  publication  for  paper  money  collectors 
and  for  anyone  who  appreciates  well  researched 
articles.  Covers  a very  wide  range  of  cur- 
rency and  special  issue  material. 


STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  PAPER  MONEY  by  Albert 
Pick,  N.L.G.  - Published  by  Krause  Pub- 
lications. Fourth  Edition,  Volume  One. 
Colin  Bruce  II  and  Neil  Shafer  were  edi- 
tors. This  book  has  so  much  going  for  it 
that  a quick  review  cannot  do  it  justice. 
Over  15,000  listings  and  6,500  photos. 

U.S.  MINT  & COINAGE  by  Don  Taxay.  Published 
by  one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  in  our 
hobby,  Sanford  Durst.  Every  numismatic 
writer  will  want  this  superb  book  which, 
coincidentally,  is  beautifully  bound  with 
many  illustrations  in  its  400  pages.  Price 
is  $35  direct  from  the  Publisher  at  29-28 
41st  St.,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101. 


RARE  COIN  INVESTOR  Newsletter  Digest,  pub- 
lished by  Liberty  Rare  Coin  Consultants, 
Inc.,  P.0.  Box  324,  Lawrence,  L.I.  11559. 
Editor,  Joseph  Abiuso,  N.L.G.  Highly  infor- 
mative and  a real  time  saver  for  the  in- 
vestor. Published  10  times  per  year.  Sub- 
scription, $60  per  year. 
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CALENDARS 

By  C.  F.  Bailey,  N.L.G. 

The  mention  of  George  Washington's  birth- 
day in  the  last  issue  of  this  Newsletter 
triggered  this  short  article. 

One  of  my  favorite  topics  has 
been  the  study  of  the  calen- 
dar used  in  our  time  as  well  as 
world  calendars  used  by  various 
civilizations.  (See  "Collecting 
Years",  COINage,  January  1982). 

In  the  above  article  it  was 
mentioned  that  George  Washing- 
ton was  born  February  11,  1731  (Old  Style). 
When  eleven  days  were  added  to  the  calendar 
in  September  1752,  the  date  of  George 
Washington's  birthday  became  February  22 
and  not  February  11.  That  change  in  the 
calendar  also  brought  about  the  changing 
of  the  year  from  March  25  to  January  1. 

Hence  the  Old  Style  notation  was  used  for 
those  dates  in  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  that  were  in  the  years  which 
changed  in  March.  The  New  Style  notation 
indicated  that  the  year  was  changed  on 
January  1 . 

Over  the  years  it  has  been  my  experience 
that  every  time  we  mentioned  Washington 
being  born  on  February  11,  1731  (O.S.)  we 
would  receive  flack  about  the  subject.  In 
the  past  few  years  other  big  time  media 
have  picked  up  the  idea  and  now  the  Wash- 
ington birthday  question  is  quite  common. 

Actually  the  real  settlement  of  the 
argument  rests  with  Mary  Ball  Washington 
and  her  notation  in  the  family  bible  as 
to  when  her  son  was  born. 

The  entry  reads:  "George  Washington, 
son  to  Augustine  Washington  and  Mary,  his 
wife,  was  bom  ye  11th  day  of  February 
1731/32,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  as  was 
baptized  ye  3rd  of  April  following.  Mr. 
Beverly  Whiting  and  Captain  Christopher 
Brooks,  godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Mildred 
Gregory,  godmother." 

The  calendar  currently  in  use  calls 
this  year  1984  and  for  the  sake  of  some- 
thing else  that  is  good  enough  for  most 
of  us.  There  are  serious  doubts,  in  my 
mind,  that  we  really  know  what  day  or 
date  we  have  on  hand. 

The  change  in  1752  for  the  English 
came  after  the  papal  bull  had  gone  ignored 
for  two  hundred  years.  Protestant  Germany 
did  not  immediately  accept  the  Gregorian 
calendar  either. 

This*  calendar  change  came  in  the  time 
of  Pope  Gregory  XIII  as  authorized  by  the 


Council  of  Trent  in  1545.  Father  Christopher 
Clavius  did  the  calculations  and  advised 
Pope  Gregory  XIII  to  correct  the  calendar. 

The  correction  came  about  because  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  Julian  calendar  did  not 
reflect  the  actual  length  of  the  year  which 
was  11.5  minutes  shorter  than  determined  by 
Sosigenes,  a Greek  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, appointed  by  Julius  Caesar. 

The  first  calendar  change  to  the  Gregorian 
type  by  the  Christian  world  was  made  in  1582 
when  October  4 was  followed  by  October  15th. 

By  the  early  1700s  Germany  had  adopted  the 
Gregorian  idea  but  England  held  out  until 
September  2,  1752  when  that  day  was  followed 
by  September  14.  They  had  waited  so  long  to 
adopt  the  idea  that  another  day  had  slipped 
by.  Russia  adopted  the  Gregorian  calendar  in 
1918.  In  fact,  in  the  early  1900s  a Russian 
Olympic  team  showed  up  for  the  Olympics  eleven 
days  late  due  to  the  calendar  differences. 

Reform  ideas  for  the  calendar  still  thrive, 
mostly  by  those  who  think  they  have  some  sort 
of  remembrance  for  themselves,  after  they 
depart  this  world. 

One  such  calendar  is  one  that  is  the  same 
and  would  make  all  of  the  dates  each  year  in 
each  month  be  the  same.  Another  idea  was  to 
eliminate  a day  of  each  year  as  a holiday 
with  no  name.  Every  year  would  then  start  on 
January  1 which  would  be  Sunday. 

What  has  always  interested  me  is  what  hap- 
pened to  people  that  had  birthdays  on  the 
days  that  were  skipped  in  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  calendar. 

Anyhow  do  we  really  know  what  time  it  is? 
******* 

BETSY  ROSS  FLAG  STORY 
NOW  DEFINITELY  DEBUNKED 

The  most  popular  myth  surrounding  the  flag, 
the  story  of  Betsy  Ross,  seems  to  have  been 
started  in  1870,  almost  one  hundred  years  after 
the  fact.  At  that  time  a grandson  of  hers,  Wil- 
liam J.  Canby,  read  a paper  before  a historical 
society  in  Pennsylvania  in  which  he  alleged 
that  his  grandmother  had  been  asked  by  General 
Washington  to  provide  a flag  based  on  some 
sketches.  This  supposedly  took  place  before  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  grand  total  of  provable  facts  in  the 
legend  are  that:  1)  Betsy  was  a patriotic  seam- 
stress in  Philadelphia,  twice  widowed  by  the 
Revolutionary  War;  and  2)  She  made  some  Pennsyl- 
vania naval  flags  in  May  1777,  for  which  she 
received  a certain  sum  of  money. 

The  legend  has  been  debunked  because  it  has 
her  meeting  Washington  over  a year  before  any 

mention  of  adopting  a national  flag  had  occurred 
to  Congress. 

**** 
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WE,  THE  HOBBY 

By  Ted  Schwarz,  N.L.G. 


The  recent  controversies  concerning  both 
the  role  of  the  NLG  as  an  organization  and 
concern  about  young  numismatists  entering  the 
coin  collecting  field  pointed  out  what  should 
be  a serious  concern  of  all  of  us  in  the  NLG. 
Whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  we  represent  the 
hobby  for  million  of  Americans.  This  may 
sound  like  an  exaggeration  until  you  realize 
that  some  of  our  members  are  both  local  and 
syndicated  newspaper  columnists  read  by  cas- 
ual readers  as  well  as  experienced  collectors. 
These  casual  readers  include  many  people  who 
have  only  a curiosity  about  coinage  but  are 
not  at  all  part  of  the  hobby.  When  you  add 
the  work  we  do  in  the  hobby  press,  in  some 
cases  on  radio  and  television,  and  in  the 
general  media,  the  future  of  coin  collecting 
is,  in  large.jneasure , in  our  hands. 

I think  the  tragic  reality  for  most  of  us 
is  that  if  we  were  starting  in  the  field  today, 
the  majority  of  us  would  never  get  involved. 

We  would  read  the  articles  all  of  us  write 
concerning  the  investment  in  rare  coins,  es- 
tate planning,  bullion  speculation,  and  the 
other  extraordinarily  boring  aspects  of  coin 
acquisition  and  decide  that  this  is  not  some- 
thing which  would  give  us  pleasure.  We  would 
be  seeking  a hobby  for  fun  and  the  writings 
available  (our  writing)  would  indicate  that 
the  hobby  is  not  as  much  fun  as  being  a hobo 
sitting  in  a stock  broker's  office  watching 
the  ticker  tape. 

From  a more  practical 
standpoint,  much  of  what 
we  are  writing  about  is 
not  even  of  interest  to 
ourselves.  Certainly 
much  of  it  can  be  a 
curiousity  such  as  the  investment  writing 
I am  currently  doing  for  Krause  Publications. 

We  can  even  feel  that  because  of  our  years  of 
study,  we  can  offer  sound  advice  which  will 
keep  the  individuals  from  being  hurt  by  deal- 
ers promoting  speculations.  Yet  the  investment 
angle  is  not  what  brought  us  into  the  hobby 
and  it  is  certainly  not  what  keeps  us  in  the 
hobby. 

For  example,  my  own  collection  is  fairly 
eclectic.  I have  occasionally  helped  finance 
my  way  out  of  business  problems  by  selling 
coins  purchased  because  of  the  regular  and 
growing  market  demands.  However,  I am  often 
as  happy  or  happier  enjoying  the  history  be- 
hind such  items  as  ancient  bronzes  picked  up 
for  $4.00  or  $5.00  each  or  even  my  tokens  from 
the  notorious  Ruth  Jacobs  who  "minted"  her 
own  "money"  for  her  house  of  protitution  in 
Denver.  Her  story  and  those  tokens  are  fun. 


They  will  never  be  an  investment. 

If  we  are  to  bring  collectors  into  the 
field,  and  it  is  the  collector  base  which 
supports  all  aspects  of  both  the  hobby  and 
business  of  numismatics,  then  it  is  time  we 
thought  back  to  what  makes  collecting  fun. 
Certainly  we  can  write  about  die  varieties, 
flow  lines,  Overton  varieties,  counterfeit 
detection,  and  other  often  esoteric  subjects. 
There  are  many  members  with  such  interests 
who  have  spent  so  much  time  doing  this  type 
of  research  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  them 
not  to  share.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  use  what  hopefully  will  be 
a major  portion  of  our  writing  time  doing  the 
types  of  articles  which  bring  the  fun  of  coin 
collecting  to  the  attention  of  the  individ- 
ual who  not  only  has  very  little  money,  he  or 
she  also  has  neither  technical  interest  nor 
experience. 

What  do  I mean  by  fun?  There  are  countless 
articles  written  about  the  Liberty  Nickel 
series.  These  articles  discuss  the  strikes, 
the  investment  potential,  and  numerous  other 
details.  Yet  would  you  have  read  such  an  ar- 
ticle with  any  interest  when  you  were  a teen- 
ager or  young  adult  just  becoming  involved 
with  looking  at  coins?  I know  that  I would 
not  have  been  overly  concerned.  The  greatest 
technical  thrill  I had  as  a beginner  was  dis- 
covering the  1942  over  1 Mercury  dime  in  my 
father's  change.  I took  great  pride  in  the 
ability  to  spot  that  coin  and  delighted  when 
Leon  Lindheim  affirmed  that  it  was  genuine. 

I took  even  greater  pride  in  gaining  a 
fair  price  for  the  coin  from  a rather  un- 
scrupulous dealer  who  hated  kids  but  quaked 
at  the  mention  that  it  had  been  affirmed  by 
Lindheim  and  was  in  Fine  Condition.  The  money 
received  from  that  coin  paid  for  by  first 
sophisticated  camera,  a valuable  tool  which 
helped  me  learn  to  become  a professional  pho- 
tographer. But  other  than  that  experience,  I 
had  no  interest  in  varieties  or  over-strikes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Liberty  Nickel,  my 
pleasure,  and  I suspect  the  pleasures  of  many 
others,  came  from  learning  the  delightful 
stories  about  the  coin.  Remember  the  1882 
experimental  version  created  for  the  blind? 
That  coin  opened  up  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
blem of  being  blind  and  having  to  function  in 
a society  where  money  was  routinely  identified 
by  sight. 

Or  what  about  Josh  Tatum,  the  most  notor- 
ious of  the  individuals  who  liked  to  gold 
plate  the  Liberty  Nickel  of  1883?  And  then 
there  is  the  1913  Liberty  Head  Nickel  with  its 
inherent  scandal  since  it  has  obviously  manu- 
factured and  stolen  in  the  Mint  either  by  or 
with  the  aid  of  Samuel  W.  Brown?  That  story 
was  not  only  fun,  but  introduced  me  to  the 
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extremely  eccentric  Colonel  Ned  Green,  his  hob- 
bies, his  "rich  bitch  mother,"  and  his  prosti- 
tute wife. 

Almost  every  coin  has  a fascinating  story 
behind  it.  There  is  the  "war"  Teddy  Roosevelt 
waged  against  Congress,  religious  groups,  and 
the  general  public  in  determining  to  have  a 
classic  gold  piece  without  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust."  There  was  the  "obscene"  Standing 
Liberty  Quarter  and  the  shameful  social  cir- 
cumstances which  made  the  1909  Lincoln  Cent 
so  beloved  by  the  poor,  the  oppressed  and  the 
victims  of  the  newly  enlarged  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Even  today's  coins  have  their  drama. 

There  is  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar  and 
the  belief  of  Frank  Gasparro  that  using  a dif- 
ferent color  on  the  coin,  much  like  the  French, 
would  assure  its  acceptance. 

There  are  the  stories  behind  the  Olympic 
coins  and,  perhaps  most  interestingly,  the 
creation  of  the  bus  tokens  for  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles . 

These  same  stories  exist  for  foreign  and 
ancient  coins.  Ancients  are  almost  an  unlimited 
resource  because  so  many  of  them  are  so  low 
priced  in  bronze  that  a beginner  can  afford 
them.  Since  the  coins  served  as  the  newspapers 
of  their  day,  fascinating  stories  can  be  woven 
around  the  appearance  of  the  men  and  women 
depicted,  the  buildings  shown,  and  the  other 
details . 

All  of  these  stories  are  fun.  All  of  these 
stories  can  be  enjoyed  by  individuals  who 
never  thought  about  collecting.  Many  of  them 
may  get  people  to  begin  buying  a form  of  type 
set  where  they  select  individual  coins,  not 
for  date  or  mint,  but  rather  because  of  the 
stories  behind  the  coin.  Such  collectors  may 
buy  very  few  coins  compared  with  the  "true" 
type  set  collector  or  the  date  and  mint  col- 
lector. But  the  person  who  loves  the  coins 
for  their  history  will  become  a regular  buy- 
er. This  may  not  be  someone  who  spends  a 
great  deal  of  money  but  it  will  be  someone 
who  takes  the  hobby  seriously,  shares  his  or 
her  enthusiasm,  grows  with  the  field,  and  is 
the  steady  buyer  of  the  future  who  enables 
both  the  dealers  and  publications  to  exist 
so  we  can  earn  at  least  a portion  of  our 
livelihood. 

If  we  want  our  hobby  to  grow  and  to  at- 
tract new  collectors,  then  it  is  time  for  us 
to  use  at  least  a portion  of  our  writing  to 
share  the  fun  of  the  hobby.  Never  mind  tech- 
nical sophistication.  Stop  worrying  about 
which  coins  will  advance  in  value  and  why. 
Instead,  share  the  tales  which  brought  us 
into  the  hobby  in  the  first  place.  Only  when 
we  make  the  fun  of  coin  collecting  the 
major  priority  of  our  writing  (and  I do  not 


mean  giving  up  the  rest,  just  down-play- 
ing it)  will  we  ensure  the  future  of  the 
field  for  many  generations  to  come. 

***** 

A CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  FOR  TED  - By  Ted 

For  those  who  have  been  writing,  I will 
be  sneaky  and  use  the  Guild  Newsletter  to 
notify  everyone  of  a change  of  address. 

Leslie  and  I have  taken  a lease/option 
on  what  must  be  the  most  disreputable  home 
in  Flagstaff,  and  planning  to  purchase  it 
assuming  that  we  can  have  mutually  satis- 
factory negotiations  on  payment.  The  home, 
which  will  also  serve  as  my  office  due  to 
a conveniently  placed  "mother-in-law  wing," 
was  built  by  the  County  Recorder  who  em- 
bezzled $10,000  to  pay  for  it.  When  he 
went  to  prison,  his  wife  requested  that 
she  be  allowed  to  take  over  the  Recorder's 
job  since  she  had  watched  her  husband  keep 
the  books  and  knew  she  could  do  as  well. 

Obviously  she  was  not  taken  seriously 
(this  is  not  that  small  a town)  and  it  was 
eventually  sold  to  the  current  owner.  A 
few  years  ago  that  owner  turned  it  in  to 
a rental,  earning  income  from  both  sections 
of  the  house.  Approximately  three  years 
ago,  the  tenant  was  a woman  who  was  a pro- 
fessional writer  of  motivational  materials 
and  a Madame  who  was  not  adverse  to  hand- 
ling favorite  clients  with  her  unique 
brand  of  professionalism. 

The  situation  became  even  more  interest- 
ing when  I began  cleaning  some  very  high 
storage  cabinets.  I discovered  a .25 
caliber  automatic  and  five  live  rounds  of 
ammunition.  Smelling  the  gun  made  me  real- 
ize that  it  had  been  fired  at  one  time, 
then  never  cleaned  before  being  hidden  up 
there.  I decided  that  I did  not  need  that 
type  of  souvenir  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
local  police  chief. 

While  we  get  settled,  we  have  taken  a 
Post  Office  box  as  a mailing  address  to 
keep  everything  from  being  screwed  up. 

That  address  is  P.0.  Box  22394,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona,  86002-2394.  Phone  numbers  are: 
(602)  779-2838  (24  hours)  and 
(602)  779-2673. 
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NLG ' s CLEMY , THEN  AND  NOW . . . 

By  David  T.  Alexander 

Among  the  first  emblems  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Numismatic  Literary  Guild  was  the 
typewriter,  fitting  emblem  of  a group  of 
(presumably)  hard-working  writers  and  edi- 
tors. After  a series  of  early  experiments 
that  offered  a portable  typewriter  spout- 
ing a Barber  Dime  and  a massive  1880s 
Densmore  with  a similar  appetite  for  silver, 
the  Densmore  became  the  definitive  symbol 
of  our  Guild. 

A brief  trivia  lesson  is  in  order  here. 

The  typewriter  as  we  know  it  today  is  the 
brainchild  of  Christopher  Latham  Sholes 
and  his  associates  in  1868.  Sholes-  brought 
the  basic  elements  of  today’s  typewriter  in- 
a single  unit,  inventing  the  standard 
QWERTYUIOP  keyboard  in  -the  process. 

It  was  James  Densmore  who  brought  the 
machine  to  the  attention  of  Philo  Remington 
in  1873,  assuring  the  world  conquest  of  the 
device.  Among  later  developments  of  interest 
to  NLG  was  the  emergence  in  1908  of  the 
noiseless  typewriter,  whose  knuckle-joint 
action  cut  down  on  the  racket  of  early 
typing. 

Such  a Noiseless  was  the  machine  discov- 
ered by  the  late  Gordon  Z.  Greene  allegedly 
in  a place  of  repository  for  discarded  arti- 
facts (or  junkpile,  if  you  really  insist) 
and  spray  painted  a gleaming  gold  to  emerge 
as  the  original  Clemy  (or  Clemmy,  at  the 
start) . 

Winners  of  the  Clemy  must  have  demon- 
strated three  basic  traits:  dedication  to 
the  hobby,  proven  writing  ability  and  a 
sense  of  humor  (that  great  cement  which 
holds  together  the  minds  of  the  truly  great). 

This  last  trait  was  immediately  tested  on 
first  Clemy  winner  and  actual  namesake  of 
the  award,  Clement  F.  Bailey,  then  a column- 
ist for  Krause  Publications  in  Iola,  Wis. 

We  think  today  of  "Solid  State"  as  a term 
for  electronics,  but  the  real  Clemy  was  as 
solid  as  you  might  wish,  weighing  in  at  over 
60  pounds.  As  the  winner  was  expected  to 
haul  the  award  with  him  for  careful  guard- 
ing until  the  next  year,  humor  was  indeed  a 
critical  factor. 

So,  with  a Densmore  antique  typewriter 
on  its  letterhead  and  a Noiseless  in  the 
Doan's  Pills  care  of  the  first  Clemy  winner, 
the  Guild  was  off  the  running.  Although  the 
original  award  now  reposes  in  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Museum  in  Colorado 
Springs,  replaced  by  a plastic  block  contain- 
ing its  likeness,  the  award  has  become  one 
of  the  most  coveted  in  numismatics,  now 
awarded  annually  during  the  Guild  Bash. 


are  winnowed  out 


Today,  the  Guild  board 
members  submit  three  names 
of  candidates  for  this  top 
honor  to  the  Executive 
Director.  Names  which  are 
independently  submitted  by 
more  than  one  board  member 
, three  being  finally  sent 
to  the  past  year's  winner  for  his  or  her 
final  selection. 

This  method  assures  a liberal  board  input 
while  giving  a key  role  to  the  winner  of  the 
preceding  Clemy.  Past  winner  succeeding  Clem 
Bailey  read  (as  they  should)  like  a Hall  of 
Fame  in  the  writing-editing  end  of  numisma- 
tics. The  original  overweight  typewriter  was 
purchased  by  Lee  Martin  and  presented  to  Clem 
Bailey.  Bailey  secured  the  nomination  in 
1969  of  Edward  C.  Rochette,  whose  credits  at 
that  time  included  editorship  of  Numismatic 
News  and  authorship  of  the  definitive  catalog 
of  the  medals  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
Rochette  went  on  to  syndicated  columns,  ed- 
itorship of  The  Numismatist  amd  executive 
vice-presidency  of  the  ANA  in  an  early  display 
of  the  stuff  of  which  Clemy  winners  are  made. 

Following  in  1970  was  NLG  founder  Lee  Martin, 
long  associated  with  COINage  Magazine,  widely 
read  columnist  whose  interaction  with  other 
pioneers  such  as  Ed  McClung,  Gordon  Z.  Greene 
and  Maurice  M.  Gould  launched  NLG  and  guided 
it  into  the  future. 

Lee,  in  turn,  nominated  Coin  World  editor 
Margo  Russell  for  the  1971  Clemy.  Then  in  the 
tenth  year  as  editor,  Margo  was  long  one  of 
numismatics'  most  influential  figures,  whose 
editorship  also  saw  the  beginning  of  numerous 
other  writers  under  the  Coin  World  masthead. 

Her  charter  membership  in  the  Guild  and  con- 
tinuous editorial  support  helped  materially 
in  assuring  the  new  organization's  success. 

Margo  nominated  veteran  writer  and  research- 
er Virginia  Culver  for  the  1972  award.  A found- 
er of  the  Token  and  Medal  Society,  TAMS,  Vir- 
ginia was  later  president  of  both  TAMS  and 
ANA,  a "natural"  after  charter  membership  in 
NLG. 


Veteran  in  both  professional  numismatics 
and  numismatic  writing  was  1973  Clemy  winner 
Maurice  M.  Gould.  Both  in  his  native  Boston 
and  later  in  the  busy  numismatic  community  of 
Southern  California,  Maury  proved  a rare  in- 
dividual, unmatched  in  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Accepting  the  1974  Clemy  was  Eva  Adams, 
former  U.S.  Mint  Director,  whose  perceptions 
of  the  hobby  during  her  highly  professional 
term  as  chief  of  the  nation's  Mints  saw  her 
taking  an  active  role  in  many  of  numismatics' 
finer  things,  including  performances  with 


Margo  Russell,  Betty  Medlar,  Polly  Dodson  and 
Mary  Brooks  as  "Les  Girls"  in  many  NLG  Bashes. 

For  1975  another  dedicated  NLG  pioneer  was 
chosen,  Pittsburgh's  Ray  Byrne,  deep  student 
of  the  world's  countermarked  coins.  Executive 
Director  of  the  Guild  and  a man  to  rely  on, 
whether  there  was  need  at  the  ANA  or  the  Car- 
negie Museum. 

Another  giant  of  numismatic  publishing  was 
the  1976  Clemy  winner,  Ida's  favorite  son, 
Chester  L.  Krause.  "Chet"  was  founder  in  1952 
of  Numismatic  News , a man  proud  of  telling  of 
his  start  as  a carpenter,  whose  interest  in  the 
hobby  was  to  have  monumental  impact  on  its  de- 
velopment through  weekly  newspapers  and  world- 
wide publishing  of  major  books. 

Another  pivotal  figure  in  the  development 
of  numismatics  followed  with  the  1977  Clemy, 
Wisconsin's  Richard  S.  Yeoman,  whose  "yeoman 
work"  with  the  Whitman  penny  boards,  the 
Guide  Book  of  U. S . Coins  and  companion  Hand 
Book  essentially  fixed  the  pattern  for  U.S. 
collecting  after  the  late  1930s. 

Succeeding  for  1978  was  Chicago's  Lee  F. 
Hewitt,  another  .legendary  figure  in  numisma- 
tic writing  and  publishing  included  launch- 
ing Numismatic  Scrapbook  as  America's  only 
independent  periodical  for  collectors  in 
1935.  Hewitt's  handy  reference  books  were 
another  welcome  addition  to  the  numismatic 
scene  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  setting  the 
stage  for  the  great  explosion  of  interest  in 
the  field  which  began  in  the  early  1960s. 

The  1979  Clemy  winner  represented  a varie- 
ty of  interests,  longtime  professional  numis- 
matist Abe  Kosoff.  Dealer,  writer  and  cata- 
loger,  friend  of  the  great  and  near-great, 
Kosoff  was  that  rarest  of  beings,  a gentle- 
man and  scholar  of  his  field  without  equal  in 
his  time  in  the  affection  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  Cincinnati  ANA  convention  saw  the  1980 
Clemy  go  to  a man  with  a unique  record  of  de- 
dicated personal  serivce  to  ANA,  writer  and 
researcher  Glenn  B.  Smedley.  Smedley's  many 
columns  in  The  Numismatist  and  his  thousands 
of  hours  of  volunteer  service  at  Colorado 
Springs  headquarters  combined  with  a lively 
sense  of  humor  and  influential  role  in  NLG 
to  assure  him  the  most  adequate  recognition 
the  Guild  could  give,  the  Clemy. 

Taking  the  award  at  New  Orleans  in  1981 
was  another  figure  known  to  many  in  many 
areas  of  numismatics,  Arlie  Slabaugh.  In  his 
younger  days  it  is  said  Arlie  was  so  skilled 
as  a writer  and  linotype  operator  for  Numis- 
matic Scrapbook  that  he  could  simultaneously 
compose  a story  and  its  actual  type  as  he 
prepared  a new  issue.  His  token  and  medal 
researches  were  recognized  throughout  the 
hobby,  which  valued  him  as  a natural  leader 
in  the  field. 


Accepting  after  a particularly  brilliant 
nominating  address  by  his  predecessor  in 
Boston  was  the  1982  Clemy  winner  Eric  P. 
Newman.  Scholar  as  well  as  coinoisseur, 

Newman's  work  with  colonial 
and  Continental  currency, 
with  the  inner  history  of 
the  colonial  coinage  and  the 
early  Mint,  with  broad  spec- 
trum of  related  interests 
made  him  a natural  for  the 
award . 

San  Diego  was  site  for  the  bestowal  of 
the  1983  Clemy,  handled  for  Eric  Newman 
(absent  on  unfavorable  business  far  less  ap- 
pealing than  the  convention  and  Bash  would 
surely  have  been)  by  Margo  Russell.  Margo 
drew  out  the  suspense  skillfully  by  calling 
forward  all  past  Clemy  winners  for  a bow 
before  slowly  unpeeling  layer  after  layer  of 
mystery  to  reveal  at  last  the  newest  winner, 
Kenneth  Bressett,  chief  of  the  ANA  Certifi- 
cation Service,  longtime  editor  of  the  Red 
Book,  writer  of  a definitive  guide  to  Brit- 
ish coins  and  co-author  with  fellow  Clemy 
winner  Newman  of  the  definitive  study  of  the 
of  the  fqmed  1804  U.S,  dollar. 

Bressett  was  another  long  term  supporter 
of  NLG,  both  a charter  member  and  board  mem- 
ber of  the  organization.  It  will  be  Ken  who 
will  reveal  to  the  waiting  Guild  the  identi- 
ty of  the  1984  winner  at  the  ANA  gathering  in 
Detroit.  Let's  all  plan  to  be  on  hand,  either 
in  the  flesh  or  in  spirit  for  this  most  re- 
cent episode  in  the  ongoing  saga  begun  in 
1968,  that  of  the  NLG  Clemy' 

******* 


BERG  TOWN  VS  BURG  TOWN 
By  Courtney  L.  Coffing,  N.L.G. 

"The  Careful  Numismatic  Writer,"  to  para- 
phrase Theodore  Bernstein,  is  often  be- 
wildered by  the  proper  spelling  of  the  German 
suffices  -berg  and  -burg. 

Meticulous  scholars  have  no  problem;  they 
look  up  the  proper  spellings.  But  often  writ- 
ers in  the  non-numismatic  press  or  those  who 
carelessly  publish  price  lists  might  over- 
look these  details. 

The  word  Berg,  basically,  is  a mountain. 
Burg  is  a town,  Bergwerk  is  a mine;  a burger 
is  a citizen;  a burgermeister  is  a town 
mayor. 

Near  Giessen  on  the  Lahn  River  in  West 
Germany  is  a good  example  of  this.  Burg 
Gleiberg  is  a village  at  the  foot  of  Gleiberg 
mountain . 

Do  not  feel  I am  trying  to  make  the  foreign 
user  of  these  names  appear  in  a dim  light. 

The  Germans  themselves  have  difficulty.  How 


-BURG ' s 


does  one  spell  Weissenburg/Weissenberg  on 
the  French-German  border?  The  Germans  have 
spelled  it  both  ways;  the  French  spell  it 
Wissembourg. 

Further  to  add  fuel  to  the  fire  of  con- 
fusion are  spellings  necessitated  by 
change  of  nationality.  As  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine see-saw  back  and  forth,  towns  may  be 
spelled:  Strassbourg,  Strassburg,  for  in- 
stance. 

It  is  easy  to  spell  a town  either  way, 
when  there  are  separate  towns,  Schaumberg, 
Schaumburg,  for  instance.  One  must  know 
the  city  of  reference. 

Equally  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  care- 
ful speller  are  the 
three  German  umlaut 
vowels,  ae,  oe,  and  ue, 
calling  for  change  of 
sound.  Germans  get  by 
with  one  letter,  cover- 
ing the  a,  o and  u with 

two  dots. 

Despite  what  standard  fare  is  in  the 
news  industry,  in  Switzerland  the  city  is 
spelled  Zuerich,  not  Zurich.  Thi§  is  only 
a commentary,  lest  one  almost  correctly 
spells  Wuerttemberg  but  ignores  the  first 
letter  e of  the  state.  Sinful  is  Wurtem- 
burg! 

When  one  drives  into  the  cities  of 
Frankfurt /Main  and  Nuernberg,  West  Ger- 
many, the  same  signs  proclaim  the  cities 
as  spelled  above.  It  is  a bastardization 
to  impose  on  American  readers  such  French 
spellings  as  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Aixla 
Chapelle  and  Nuremberg.  Sometimes  editors 
are  unbending,  but  the  final  rule  in  such 
a discussion  should  be  the  spelling  on  the 
note  or  coin. 

To  allay  one's  doubts  when  using  towns  of 
similar  spellings,  we  will  say  the  town  is 
often  identified  by  a river,  province  or 
mountain  area.  If  one  is  fortunate,  a town 
ending  in  -berg  perhaps  issued  paper  money 
only,  while  a town  with  a similar  spelling 
ending  in  -burg  issued  coins  only. 

Our  lists  of  -berg  and  -burg  towns  are 
published  on  separate  full  pages;  serious 
writers  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  these 
names  in  the  future  may  wish  to  make  copies 
and  keep  them  near  their  typewriters  and 
word  processors.  We  realize  many  more  Ger- 
man cities  than  those  listed  here  end  in 
-berg  and  -burg.  These  listed  names  have 
numismatic  connections. 

Don't  count  on  the  percentages  to  give 
an  easy  answer  if  you  must  choose  between 
-berg  or  -burg.  In  preparation  of  this  re- 
port we  counted  189  berg  towns  and  180  with 
burg. 


Alt enburg 

Amo  ene burg 

Angerburg 

Annaburg 

As  chaffer,  burg 

Asseburg 

Augsburg 

Augustenburg 

Baldenburg 

Batenburg 

Baumburg 

Berleburg 

Bernburg 

Beyenburg 

Beyernaumburg 

Bischof sburg 

Bitburg 

Bland enburg 

Bodenburg 

Boizenburg 

Brandenburg 

Bre.nnenburg 

Bueckeburg 

Camburg 

Christburg 

Cloppenburg 

Coburg 

Crannenhurg 

Cuilenburg 

Bachsburg 

Dahl enburg 

Derenburg 

Dillenburg 

Bornburg 

Dramburg 

Driburg 

Duisburg 

E bernburg 

Eil enburg 

Tleersburg 

Falkenburg 

Flensburg 

Franzburg 

Fredeburg 

Freiburg 

Freyburg 

Gilgenburg 

Gnarrenburg 

Gross-Ros enburg 

Gustavsburg 

Habsburg  (Kapsburg) 

Kachenburg 

Hamburg 

Hammelburg 

Karburg 

Hartenburg 

Eeldburg 

Hind enburg 

Hohenburg 

Hohenlimburg 


Horn  burg 

Horneburg 

Isenburg 

Insterburg 

Isselburg 

J ohannisburg 

Juliusburg 

Kaefernburg 

Kaltenburg 

K 1 e ini auf  e nbur g 

Klosterneuburg 

Kyi 1 burg 

Kyrburg 

Inder.burg 

Langenburg 

Lauenburg 

Lnuf enburg 

Laut enburg 

Lauterbuerg 

Limburg 

Lobdeburg 

Lueneburg 

Luetjenburg 

Luxemburg 

Magdeburg 

Kainburg 

Marburg 

K^ri enburg 

Maul burg 

Mecklenburg 

Merseburg 

Mis burg 

Mittelsburg 

Mo os burg 

Nabburg 

Naumburg 

Ne id enburg 

Ne inburg 

N e ubranaenburg 

Neuburg 

Neuenburg 

Ne unburg 

Keuerburg 

Hi enburg 

Lorburg 

Oberguenzburg 

0 bernburg 
Of f enburg 
Oldenburg 
Ortelsburg 
Ortenburg 
Os  ter burg 
Ostemienburg 
^a;:  enburg 
Dias s enburg 
Quedlinburg 
Dade burg 
Rackersburg 
Last enburg 
Ratzeburg 
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-BURGs  (con't) 

Ravensburg 

Rehburg 

Rends burg 

Riedenburg 

Riesenburg 

Rochsburg 

Ronneburg 

Saalburg 

Saarburg 

Sachsenburg 

Salzburg 

Schaumburg 

(Schauenburg) 
Scnoenourg 
Schwarz burg 
Seeburg 
Sens burg 
Siedenburg 
Siegburg 
Sonderburg 
Sonnenburg 
S te inburg 
Strasburg 
Strassburg 
Suppl inburg 

(Sueppl inburg) 
Tecklenburg 
'Tempelburg 
Toggenburg 
Trauchburg 
Vandsburg 
Virneburg 
Vohburg 
Wachsenburg 
Wald burg 
Waldenburg 
Warburg 
Warder burg 
Wartenburg 
Was ser burg 
Wechselburg 
Weil burg 
.Ye  is  sen  burg 

(Weissenberg) 
vVesterburg 
Wie sen burg 
W inn e burg 
W Inzer,  burg 
'.Vilhelms  burg 
Wittenburg 
Wolkenburg 
Wuelzburg 
Wuerzburg 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


-BERG ' s 

Abensberg 

A1 tenberg 

Amberg 

Andreasberg 

Annaberg 

Arenberg 

Arnsberg 

Arzberg 

Babenberg 

Bamberg 

Batenberg 

Battenberg 

Bellenberg 

Bensberg 

Berg 

Blomberg 

Blumberg 

Braunsberg 

Breuberg 

Buechelberg 

Camberg 

Clettenberg 

Colbehg 

Cronenberg 

Dalberg 

Pannenberg 

Ebersberg 

Eggenberg 

Ehrenberg 

Eibenberg 

Eisenberg 

Elsterberg 

Eversberg 

Falkenberg 

Frankenberg 

Freyberg 

Friedberg 

Frohberg 

Fuchsberg 

Fuerstenberg 

Geraberg 

Gcdesberg 

Goldberg 

Gottesberg 

Greif enberg 

Gross-War tenberg 

Gruenberg 

Gueckelsberg 

Kainsberg 

Hallenberg 

Kardenberg 

Hauzenberg 

Kavelberg 

He id el be  rg 

Heiligenberg 

He ins berg 

Herzberg 


Henneberg 

Hirschberg 

Hohenbudberg 

Hohenlandsberg 

Kohenf riedeberg 

Homberg 

Kornberg 

J akobsberg 

Katernberg 

Eaysersberg 

Kemberg 

Khuenberg 

Kipfenberg 

Eirchberg 

Kleeberg 

El einne use ho enberg 
Eleinsteinberg 
El e in-W ittenberg 
Elingenberg 
Enivsberg  * 

Eoberg 

Eoenigsberg 

Eolberg 

I amberg 

Landsberg 

Lang enberg 

Lauterberg 

Leor.berg 

leutenberg 

Lichtenberg 

I ind enberg 

Loewenberg 

Mahlberg 

Ear i enberg 

Merenberg 

IY.il  ten  berg 

Mueckenberg 

Muehlberg 

Euenchberg 

Euencheberg 

Ivluensterberg 

Euenz enberg 

Neu-Astenberg 

Neubamberg 

Keu-Eibenberg 

N i e d e r-IY.ars  berg 

Koerenberg 

Nuernberg 

Oberneuschoeneberg 
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Oderberg 

Olsberg 

Ost-Sternberg 

Otterberg 

? al enberg 

Teissenberg 

Fenzberg 


Perleberg 

Pinneberg 

Fostelberg 

R ad e berg 

Ravens berg 

Rechenberg 

Rheinsberg 

Rietberg 

Rimberg 

Ringenberg 

Ronnenberg 

Rosenberg 

Rossborg 

Sandberg 

St.  Andreasberg 

Sausenberg 

Schs umberg 

Schaunberg 

Scheibenberg 

Schellenberg 

S child berg 

Schmallenberg 

Schmiedeberg 

Schneeberg 

Schoemberg 

Schoenberg 

Schoenenberg 

Schomberg 

Schramberg 

Schraff  enberg 

( Schroff enberg) 
Schwalenberg 
Schwar .enberg 
Segeberg 
Seidenberg 
Seitenberg 
Senf tenberg 
Silberberg 
S onnenberg 
Spiegelberg 
3 cielberg 
Stecklenberg 
Spremberg 
Sternberg 
Stolberg 
3 srausberg 
Stromberg 
Tannenberg 
Tr  acher.be  rg 
Triberg 
Wart enberg 
Weissenberg 
Wes enberg 
Wind berg 
Winte  -/berg 
Wi tt enberg 
uert  temberg 
Zwingenberg 
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AVOIDING  CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  NOT  EASY 
By  George  Pollock,  N.L.G. 


Tne  coin  business  is  riddled 
with  conflict  of  interest. 
Newsletter  publishers  routine- 
ly extol  the  merits  of  this  or 
that  coin  and  follow  it  up 
with  an  order  form.  Leading 
coin  dealers  write  books  about 
coin  investment  which  they  use 
to  push  inventory. 

Indeed,  the  extent  of  con- 
flict of  interest  throughout 
the  numismatic  industry  was  an 
important  reason  for  the 
founding  of  Private  Coin  Col- 
lector back  in  1981.  I felt 
that  there  was  a great  need 
for  independent,  unbiased  in- 
formation about  coins  that  was 
completely  divorced  from  sel- 
ling coins. 

That's  why  one  of  the  first 
decisions  we  made  was  not  to 
accept  advertising  --  so  we 
could  remain  free  of  commer- 
cial influence.  From  the  first 
issue.  Private  Coin  Collector 
has  carried  the  words,  NO 
COINS  FOR  SALE  at  the  bottom 
of  page  1.  No  coin  ad  has 
appeared  in  Private  Coin  Col- 
lector. But  a serious  conflict 
of  interest  does  exist  at 
Private  Coin  Collector  — and 
I feel  a responsibility  to 
discuss  it  fully. 

THREE  BOARD  MEMBERS  SELL  COINS 

Two  members  of  the  PCC  nu- 
mismatic board,  E.J.  "Buzz" 
Sheldon  and  Bob  Moffatt,  have 
recently  become  full  time  coin 
dealers.  Buzz  has  opened  a 
retail  outlet  in  Worcester, 
Mass.  And  Bob  deals  in  coins 
mostly  out  of  his  home,  and 
also  attends  numerous  shows 
and  auctions.  . In  addition, 
Dick  McFadden  is  a part-time 
coin  dealer. 

The  problem  is  that,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  PCC  Numismatic 
Board,  Buzz,  Bob,  and  Dick  re- 
commend coins  in  PCC  — and  it 
is  possible  that  they  could 
have  these  same  coins  for 
sale.  That  is  conflict  of 
interest  and,  in  my  opinion,  a 
serious  one. 


SOME  WRITERS  ALSO  ARE  DEALERS 

In  addition,  some  PCC  wri- 
ters are  also  coin  dealers. 
Besides  writing  and  lecturing, 
Dr.  Sol  Taylor  operates  oper- 
ates a mail  order  coin  busi- 
ness. David  Wittenberg,  a re- 
gular contributor  in  the  field 
of  world  coins,  is  a dealer  in 
world  coins.  Frank  Trask,  an 
occasional  contributor,  is  a 
currency  dealer  in  Kennebunk, 
Maine.  Our  consultant  on 
what's  happening  in  the  coin 
market,  Jim  Payette,  is  a 
major  dealer  with  a large  mail 
order  coin  business  from  New 
Hampshire . 

Now,  what  can  be  done?  First 
of  all,  starting  with  this 
issue.  Private  Coin  Collector 
from  now  on  will  carry  the 
following  words  on  page  2. 

“It  is  understood  that  members 
of  the  PCC  Numismatic  Board 
and  writers  may  have  a 
financial  interest  in  the 
coins  discussed  or  recommend- 
ed." 

CONFLICT  OF  INTEREST  HARD  TO 
AVOID 

But  it  can  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  avoid.  As  Bob 
Moffatt  says,  "What  happens  if 
I am  set  up  at  a show  and  I 
put  copies  of  PCC  out?  If  I 
think  enough  of  a coin  to  re- 
commend it  in  PCC,  then  I am 
very  likely  to  have  bought  it 
for  resale  if  I am  any  kind  of 
a dealer.  So  here  I am  recom- 
mending a coin  in  PCC  and 
offering  it  for  sale  at  the 
same  time.  I suppose  I could 
not  put  out  copies  of  PCC,  but 
1 happen  to  believe  that  it  is 
the  best,  most  honest  coin 
publication  in  the  country  — 
and  I want  people  to  read  it." 

It  would  not  be  accurate  — 
or  fair  --  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  Private  Coin 
Collector  is  a dealer  oriented 
publication,  i am  not  a dealer 


— and  everything  published  in 
Private  Coin  Collector  must  go 
through  me.  I will  never 
permit  the  pages  of  PCC  to  be 
used  for  pushing  somebody's 
inventory . 

MOST  REGULAR  WRITERS  ARE  NOT 
DEALERS 

Most  of  the  writers  who  con- 
tribute reguarly  are  not  coin 
dealers.  They  are  collectors, 
numismatic  researchers,  or 

writers.  They  include  Ed 
Reiter,  George  Tyson,  Paul 
Green,  William  C.  Crais  III, 
Herbert  Kwart,  and  others. 
Bill  Crais  is  a longtime  col- 
lector and  attorney  in  New 
Orleans  who  writes  authorita- 
tively about  legal  issues  that 
collectors  face  (chosen  as  the 
nation's  best  series  by  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild). 

And  while,  in  the  area  of 
world  coins,  David  Wittenberg 
is  a dealer,  Arthur  Bellerose 
is  not.  Arthur,  a respected 
member  of  the  PCC  Numismatic 
Board,  is  a pure  collector.  He 
combines  a love  of  world  coins 
with  breadth  of  knowledge  -- 

Finally,  in  seeking  to  pub- 
lish the  very  best  information 
about  coins.  Private  Coin 
Collector  faces  an  important 
reality:  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  ARE 
MOST  FAMILIAR  WITH  THE  COIN 
MARKET,  WHO  CAN  GRADE  PROPER- 
LY, TEND  TO  BE  COIN  DEALERS  — 

PCC  must  go  where  the  best 
information  is.  If  that  means 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  a 
dealer,  then  is  there  a 
realistic  choice?  I don't 
think  so.  The  alternative 
would  be  to  publish  less  than 
the  best  — and  we  don’t  want 
to  do  that. 

At  the  same  time,  conflict 
of  interest  of  the  kind  that 
exists  at  Private  Coin  Collec- 
tor is  no  less  acceptable  than 
it  is  anywhere  else,  and  no 
less  threatening  to  the  integ- 
rity and  trust  that  are  at  the 
very  core  of  the  coin  market. 


EASTER  SUNDAY  — WHY  CERTAIN  CUSTOMS? 


Though  the  various  rituals  of  Easter 
are  rooted  in  religious  traditions, 
many  of  the  holiday’s  symbols  began 
with  ancient  customs: 

• The  word,  Easter,  goes  back  to 
pagan  times  when  people  celebrated 
the  end  of  winter  and  the  beginning 
of  spring.  Eostre  was  the  name  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spring  goddess,  and  she 
represented  light  or  spring.  Hence, 
Easter. 

• The  egg  has  represented  creation 
and  life’s  unending  renewal  in  the  an- 
cient cultures  of  Egypt  and  Persia. 


Decorated  or  plain,  eggs  were  pre- 
sented as  tokens  of  wishes  for  long 
life  and  good  fortune. 

• Emperor  Constantine  started  the 
custom  of  new  clothes  when  he  or- 
dered every  member  of  his  court  to 
appear  on  Easter  morning  in  new  at- 
tire. Since  then,  people  have  been 
acquiring  clothes  for  Easter. 

• At  Easter,  many  churches  are 
decorated  with  white  lilies,  for  they 
symbolize  light  and  purity.  The  Puri- 
tans always  used  flowers  to  adorn 
their  churches. 


• Easter  bunnies  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Easter  until  feudal  times  in  Eu- 
rope. Some  noblewoman,  so  legend 
has  it,  escaped  one  of  the  wars  by 
hiding  in  the  mountains.  Because  eggs 
were  unknown  to  the  mountain  peo- 
ple, she  ordered  her  servants  to  get 
them. 

As  Easter  approached,  she  boiled 
the  eggs  and  colored  them  with  roots 
and  moss.  Then,  she  instructed  the 
children  to  build  nests  in  the  forest 
and  to  mark  them.  Her  servants  did 
the  rest,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  children  returned  to  the  nests 
they  had  built.  Each  nest  contained 
an  egg.  Who  brought  these  colored 
eggs?  Their  answer:  the  bunnies. 


Joel  Rettew 

RARE  COIN  GALLERIES 

344  N.  Beverly  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

(213)  274-6910 
Quote  line  (213)  276-6876 


standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated, iYi  x 11". 


GOLD  COINS  ft! 

of  lhe 

WORLD  {ft 
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PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 
with  valuations.  252  pages  , 

8 1/2x11". 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

1 359  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10018 


EXCELLENCE 

excelencia 

vorzuglichkeit 

excellence 


NO  MATTER  HOW  IT’S  PRONOUNCED, 
collectors  the  world  over  understand  the  word 
and  recognize  the  symbol  for  quality  in  coin  ac- 
cessories. For  over  35  years,  Whitman  has  been 
supplying  hobbyists  with  the  most  reliable  and 
authoritative  reference  books  available.  In  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  collectors  with  pricing  informa- 
tion, Whitman  has  made  collecting  interesting 
and  enjoyable.  Our  coin  storage  and  display  pro- 
ducts protect  and  enhance  even  the  most  dis- 
criminating collections.  WHITMAN  — the 
hobby  standard. 

Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 

Racine,  Wisconsin  53404 
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COINS  + CURRENCY 


MEDALS 


‘Round  The  World., 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 

Please  Name  Your  Specialty 
MEMBER:  Life  I 110  ANA.  ANS.  PNG.  SCPN.  SPMC,  IAPN,  Others. 
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LIVC . 


“Pronto  Service" 

4514  No.  30th  Street  Omaha.  Nebraska  681 11 
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Your  Steadfast 
Hobby  Guardian 


numismatic  I16WS 
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The  travel  was  time-consuming.  Room  and  board  was  expensive. 
And  corporate  benefits  were  intangible.  Yet,  when  Chet  Krause  and 
Numismatic  News  were  asked  to  testify  at  the  Olympic  coinage 
hearings,  they  jumped  at  the  chance  to  represent  your  hobby 
interests. 

Before  the  smoke  cleared,  Chet  and  company  testified  on  three 
separate  occasions. 


Iola,  WI  54990 

There,  ready  and  willing 
to  take  a stand  when  our 
hobby  welfare  is  on  the  line. 


I i 

| Since  1964,  CO  IN  age  has  been  the  | 

$ largest  circulation  magazine  | 

i ---rr  in  the  numismatic  world.  > 


A significant  portion  of  our 
popularity  can  be  traced  to  the 
skills  of  our  NLG  contributors. 


Our  sincere  thanks  with  a 
continuing  invitation  to  submit 
articles  and  photos. 
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Management 


200  I.U.  Willets  Road , Albertson^N.Y.  11507;*  Call  Toll  Free  800-645-6075  • N.Y.  Call  Collect  516-295-0040 
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Custom  Minting  from  The  Franklin  Mint 

Custom-designed  commemorative  medals, 
crafted  to  your  order  and  struck  to  your  edition  limits, 
in  silver  and  other  precious  metals. 


Send  inquiries  to:  Franklin  Mint  Custom  Sales  Corp.,  Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 

Or  call  collect:  (215)  459-7476 


